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“BARKSTON ASH C.L.P. — Applications” _are 


invited for. the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance .with the National 
Agreement: Application forms are obtainable from 
E. Roberts, Barkston Ash Labour Party, 
Co-operative Buildings, High Street, Kippax, near 


' Leeds, to whom they must be returned not later 


than 19th February, 1954, 


-SAFFRON WALDEN Constituency Labour Party 


invites applications for the post of full-time 
Secretary/Agent, Salary and conditions in accord- 
ance with the National Agreement. Application 


‘forms from Mr. W. Quin, 1 Bartholomew Green, 


Great Leighs, Chelmsford, Essex, to whom they 
must be returned not later than 20th February, 1954. 


DARLINGTON C.L.P.—Applications are invited 
for the post of full-time Secreiary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement, Application forms obtainable from 
Councillor Mrs. M. Martin (President), Labour 
Office, Garden Street, Darlington, to whom they 
should be returned not later than Tuesday, 23rd 


- February, 1954. 


BOLTON LABOUR PARTY. — Applications are 


‘invited for the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. 


Commencing salary £525 per annum. Increases 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement, Application forms obtainable from 
Mrs. M.: Greenhalgh, Bolton Labour Party, 92 St. 
George’s Road, Bolton, to whom they must be 
returned not Jater than 27th February, 1954. 


GAINSBOROUGH C.L.P. — Applications are 
invited for the post of Secretary/Agent. Salary 
and conditions in accordance with the National 
Agreement. Application forms may be obtained 
from Mr. John Wright, 9 Love Lane, Gainsborough, 
Lincs., to whom they must be returned not later 
than 28th February, 1954. 


WEST DERBY C.L.P. (LIVERPOOL). — Appli- 
cations are invited, preferably from experienced 
agents, for the posi-ion of full-time Agent. Appli- 
cation forms from W. I. Davies, J.P., 175 Mab 
Lane, Liverpool, 12, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 28th February, 1954. 
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TPHE Boundary Commissions for 
; England, Scotland and Wales 
are now engaged in their review of 
the constituencies in their areas and 
already have published in local 
newspapers recommendations effect- 
ing 84 constituencies in England and 
43 constituencies in Scotland. So 
far there has been no notice about 
any Welsh constituency. 


No Change 


_ Of the 84 English constituencies, no 
change is recommended in the case of 75 
of these, and two of the recommended 
changes are purely formal. 


_ Of the 43 Scottish constituencies, no 
change is recommended in the case of 41 
of these, and a fairly substantial change 
is recommended involving the Roxburgh 
& Selkirk and the Midlothian & Peebles 
constituencies. It would appear that the 
Scottish Boundary Commission proposes 
to recommend changes in Glasgow (15 
constituencies), Edinburgh (seven con- 
stituencies), Aberdeenshire (four constitu- 
encies), Bute & North Ayrshire, and 
Central Ayrshire. 


From the reports published to date it 
looks as if the Commissions are not pro- 
posing changes which will involve the 
majority of constituencies, but are taking 
advantage of their review to deal with 
anomolies that have been created since 
the last redistribution in 1948. These 
anomolies, in the main, are the result of 
housing developments, and the Commis- 
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_ Redistribution Report 


sions obviously are endeavouring to meet 
the situation of substantially decreased 
and increased electorates by boundary 
changes. 


For instance, the North Derby con- 
stituency has an electorate at present of 
about 48,000 and the South Derby con- 
stituency an electorate “of about 50,000, 
while the adjacent South-East Derbyshire 
constituency has an electorate of nearly 
75,000. Under the recommendations of 
the English: Boundary Commission, the 
North Derby electorate will be increased 
to about 55,000, the South Derby elector- 
ate will be increased to 56,000 and the 
South-East Derbyshire electorate will be 
reduced to about 60,000. 


Considerable changes are to take place 
in Plymouth—a city involved in large- 
scale housing development. The Devon- 
port and Sutton constituencies are to 
disappear and new constituencies of East 
and West Plymouth take their places. 
The new constituencies are made up as a 
result_of a re-allocation of the wards. 


Make Plans 


Representations can be made within a 
month of the publication of the recom- 
mendations in a newspaper, and a local 
enquiry can be held if the Commissioners 
deem it necessary. 

Where, because of substantial increases 
or decreases in the electorate, boundary 
changes are likely, there should be con- 
sultation between the Constituency 
Labour Parties concerned and the Party’s 
Regional Organiser, so that alternative 
plans may be prepared for submission if,. 
subsequently, representations have to be: 


made about the published recommenda- 
tions. 


Any such plans should be based upon 
considerations other than party interests. 
Though it is most unlikely that a party 
would submit a plan harmful to it, the 
Commissioners will be influenced only if 
there is a good case argued on more 
objective grounds than party advantage. 


Commission’s Recommendations 


The constituencies involved in the 
recommendations by the English Bound- 
ary Commissions so far are as follows: 


England No Change Change 
Northumberland 8 2 (Newcastle 
Cent. & West) 
Westmorland 1 
Yorkshire (N. Riding) 6 
Buckingham 5 
Isle of Wight 1 
Devonshire : 12 2 (Plymouth) 
Somerset al 
Bedfordshire 2 2 (Bedford & 
Mid-Beds.) 
Cambridgeshire 2 
Isle of Ely 1 
Huntingdonshire 1 
Suffolk 5 


- valuable service. 


Derbyshire 7 [ 

S.E. Derb: 
Lircolnshire 9 
Northamptonshire 5 
Oxfordshire 3 


It is not at all clear when the Boundar? 
Commissions will be able to make thei 
Reports to the Secretary of State, bu; 
they must be submitted not later tha 
July 1955, and it is possible that the 
will be submitted before that. ( 


Previous Changes 


In addition to their general surveys anc 
reports, the Boundary Commissions from 
time to time deal with particular cases 
and since their establishment, Orders 
giving effect to their recommendations 
have been made covering 69 constitu: 
encies. The changes brought. about by 
these orders were minor in character anc 
were concerned with adjusting Parlia 
mentary to Local Government boundaries 


(Continued from page 25) 


as Archivist? Yet this might be a mos 
With the Editor’s good 
will I shall return to this matter in a late 
issue. 


CHINKS in your ARMOUR 
and how to get rid of them 


Whether you jot down a few notes on Home Affairs or write a treatise on present- 
day Anglo-American Relations. Whether you prepare a speech for the House of 
Commons or for your Debating Society, have it out with a chap at the ‘local’, or 
have to back up your Member on, say, Egypt—don’t falter at the fences: 


MAKE SURE YOU GET YOUR FACTS RIGHT 


This is where KEESING’S comes in. When you have gleaned your data from this — 
‘living’ documentation of current affairs, no foe can trip you up because KEESING’S 
is the authority on present-day developments in Politics, Economics, Social Questions 


at home and abroad. 


If you still lack KEESING’S—Ask for a Free Test without delay 


KEESING’S. 


66 Bristol Road 


. Keynsham . BRISTOL 
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PARENTS who take a gloomy view of 
- life are apt to say, ‘Christmas comes 
It once a year; thank Gof for it.’ There 
, it must be admitted, Secretaries who 
very similarly in regard to Annual 
etings. 

These are the Secretaries who fail to 
e to the occasion. In the month that 
ahead several thousands of Labour 
arty Annual Meetings will be held, 
ging from the smallest Ward, Local 
y and Women’s Sections to the great 
emblies of the Central Parties in 
vided Boroughs. Many of them will 
e more lifeless than ditchwater. A few 
ill be the impressive and memorable 
casions that all of them ought to be. 
Vhich sort is yours? 


a good Secretary will prepare for his 
~- Chairman a much fuller agenda than 
‘that circulated to members or delegates, 
The good Chairman will prepare a brief 
‘and bright opening address, taking care 
pot to trespass on the material of the 
‘Annual Report. A meeting that is opened 
in a slipshod fashion is damned from the 
| Tt 


_ Although most Treasurers and Auditors 
‘are trusty and conscientious people, 
Financial Statements often leave much to 
d desired; indeed, I have heard and seen 
‘some that no accountant on earth could 
‘understand. Hundreds of Parties possess 
valuable effects, office equipment and the 
like. In such cases, a simple statement 
‘of Receipts and Payments (usually mis- 
named Income and Expenditure) is not 
ae An inventory of all properties 
‘should be conservatively valued, and a full 
‘statement of Liabilities and Assets should 
be presented to the meeting.* The larger 
‘a Party, and the wider its range, the more 
‘elaborate its bookkeeping must be. 

_ An Annual Report, whether compiled 
by the Secretary unaided or presented by 
the Executive Committee, is not a flight 
of fancy. It should be filled with fact, 
‘a review of the actual work and achieve- 
‘ment for the past year. It should accord- 
ingly be sober, but need never be 
lugubrious. The mistakes, the partial 
failures, the complete flops (if any) should 


ee ee 
* A false balance is abomination to the 


Lord. 
Proverbs xi, I. 
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Once a Year 


be candidly examined in order that lessons 
may be learnt for the future. 

In fact, an Annual Meeting should have 
two main purposes. Firstly, a rigorous 
stocktaking of the past. Secondly, the 
laying-down of a bold and ambitious plan 
of work for the coming year. The latter 
should cover, at least in outline, the 
recruitment and management of new 
membership, improvement of propaganda 
and publicity, and the intensification of 
the Party’s attack on the seats of Local 
Government. Many Annual Meetings 
spend too much time chaffering about the 
past and not enough on planning for the 
future. : 

No big programme of activities in the 
coming year can be carried out without 
the finance to cover it, and few Parties 
meet this situation with businesslike 
methods. It is_rarely that one meets a 
Labour Party which looks ahead finan- 
cially. The example of both the national 
Government and the local Councils of all 
kinds might with advantage be followed. 
In all these institutions the programme of 
things to be done in the coming year is 
laid down. Then the cost is calculated. 
When that has been done the methods by 
which these costs can be covered are 
devised. 

It is suggested that Labour Parties also 
should prepare a budget, estimating how 
much the programme for the next year 
will cost and planning adequate money- 
raising activities to pay the bill and leave 
a bit over. In the earlier and more 
irresponsible period of the Party’s life 
there was a widespread belief that a Party 
was only healthy when it was in debt, but 
hard experience has dissipated the 
glamour of insolvency. 


FFICERS and Committees for the new 
year will have to be elected, and 
wherever possible ballot-papers should be 
either printed or run off on the office 
duplicator. Many Parties will elect addi- 
tional officers to those laid down in the 
Rule Book. In how many cases will 
Parties elect or appoint a suitable person 


(Continued on page 24) 
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the Local Government Act, 


Who Changes Boundaries 


Numerous enquiries are received at Transport House about the alteration of local governm 


areas into which most local government authorities are divided 4 


HE alteration of wards and of 
county electoral divisions in 
England and Wales is governed by 


1933, 
the London Government Act, 1939, 


and the Representation of the People 
Act, 1948. Procedure varies accord- 
ing to the type of local authority 
involved. 


COUNTY COUNCIL 


A county council, either on its own 
initiative or on proposals from one of its 
district councils, may make representation 
to the Secretary of State for the altera- 
tion of the boundaries of any electoral 
division of the county. 

(Where a district council making ‘pro- 
posals is aggrieved by the refusal, or 
neglect, of the county council to make 
representation, the district council itself 
may make representation direct to the 
Secretary of State.) 

The usual procedure is for the Secretary 
of State to direct u local enquiry to be 
held, following which he either may or 
may not make an order altering the 
boundaries of any electoral division. 

A local enquiry is not held if the 
Secretary of State for special reasons con- 
siders the representation ought not to be 
entertained, or if no petition has been 
received against the representation from 
any local authority or from at least 100 
or one-sixth of the local government 
electors for any electoral division in the 
county, whichever number is the smaller. 

In the case of the London County 
Council, Section 59 of the Representation 
of the People Act, 1948, provides for each 
patliamentary constituency within the 
County of London to be an electoral 
division returning three councillors to the 
London County Council. 

A borough council upon a resolution 
passed by a majority of the whole number 
of the members of the council may pre- 
sent a petition to Her Majesty praying 
for an alteration of ward boundaries. 


electoral areas. This article describes the procedure laid down for altering the el 
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When such a petition has been jicestukeee 
the usual procedure is for the matter to 
be referred to the Secretary of State, who 
appoints a commissioner to prepare a 
scheme. The commissioner holds such 
local enquiries as he may consider neces- 
sary. Her Majesty may, by Order in 
Council, approve the scheme submitted, 
either with or without modifications, or 
reject it. 

The procedtre in the case of metro- 
politan boroughs differs from that of other 
boroughs in that~-‘If the Secretary of 
State is satisfied . . . that there is a prima 
facie case for an alteration of (a) the num- 
ber of wards in a borough; or (b) the 
boundaries of any wards .. . he may cause 
such enquiry to be made, and such notices 
to be given, as he may think expedient, 
and if satisfied that any such alteration 
as aforesaid is desirable, may make an 
order accordingly.’ 

A county council, either on its own 
initiative or on receipt of proposals from 
any one of its urban district councils, may 
make an order to divide the urban district 
into wards, or to alter the number of 
wards, or to change ward boundaries. 

A local enquiry, of which the Secretary 
of State and certain Government depart- 
ments are informed, has to be held. 

(If the county council refuses or neg- 
lects to hold a local enquiry, or to make 
an order, on proposals submitted by an 
urban district council, the urban district 
council may apply to the Secretary of 
State who may make ‘any such order as 
the county council might have made.’) 


RURAL DISTRICT 


The power to alter the boundaries of 
electoral areas into which a rural district 
is divided is vested in the county council. 

The power to create parish wards, or to 
alter parish ward boundaries, is vested in 
the county. council, and action is taken if 
proposals are made by the parish council, 
or by not less than one-tenth of the local 
government electors for the parish. 

The procedure may be summarised as 
follows: 


With the exception of metropolitan 
boroughs and of parish councils, the 
initiative in the creation of wards, or in 
‘the changing of their boundaries, has 
~ to come from a local authority; in the 
case of a county council, from the 
council itself or from one or more of 
the urban or rural district councils in 
its area; in the case of a borough, from 
_ the borough council itself; in the case 
of an urban district, from the urban 
district or the county council concerned; 
_ in the case of a rural district, from the 
county council. 

(2) In the cases of counties, boroughs 
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“REGARDING the Hilliard-Stimpson 
~~ controversy, from my experience in 
general and local elections I support the 
‘Stym’ system as the most effective in 
practice. 


- In East Barnet and elsewhere in our 
constituency, average polls exceed 50 per 
cent in local elections—in my own ward 
it is 61 per cent and in a village, it aver- 
‘ages 75 per cent. How come? Because 
the ‘Stym’ cards, with sections of register 
pasted thereon give maximum informa- 
tion; their purpose is easily understood by 
all workers; they are easy to handle on 
the doorstep; and the clerical work at the 
committee room is at the minimum. 


Results achieved—a considerable degree 
of success in areas which outsiders might 
consider hopeless. Workers are used to 
best advantage and definitely feel that to 
be so. Our previous system — canvass 
books and promise cards—is now scorned. 
The individual card would inevitably 
meet the same fate. . 


Any information of special importance 
can be noted at the foot of the Canvass 
Stym Card and quickly transferred to the 
duplicate cards in the folders. Details of 
those who have polled can very quickly 
be noted on the duplicate cards on polling 
day and transferred immediately the can- 
vass cards are available for knocking up 
purposes. 


Mr. Hilliard emphasises that his system 
freats electors as individuals. I challenge 
West Fulham to show that they are able 
to treat voters in a more individual way 
than any reasonably organised Party 
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and metropolitan boroughs, the Secre- 
tary of State normally is involved in 
the procedure. In the case of counties 
and urban districts, where the county 
council refuses to act, the district 
council may make direct representation 
to the Secretary of State. 

(3) When the procedure has been started, 
usually, local enquiries are held in most 
cases, so that interested individuals and 
organisations have the right to make 
their views known. Also, in the cases 
of counties and urban districts, the 
publication of proposals is an invitation 
to the public to raise any objections 
they may have. 


HILLIARD versus STIMPSON 


which uses the ‘Stym’ system. 


As for the individual card, a bit, of 
canvassing and knocking-up in Holborn 
and South St. Pancras convinced me that 
they area d...d nuisance. A high pro- 
portion of the houses there, as elsewhere, 
are three/four storey, wich one big door, 
one big knocker, several useless bells, and 
about 15 tenants. When a variety of 
knocks brought a variety of people to the 
door, there was a wrestle with the cards on 
the tag to check who was who, this being 
complicated by a number of quite 
understandable clerical errors with regard 
to names and addresses which might have 
been embarrassing. 


Not an impressive experience, particu- 
larly in a key by-election, with plenty of 
workers, where the system should show 
to best advantage. I dare say most rank 
and filers there would have preferred a 
clear-cut ‘pasted register’ card to handle. 


Long live Mr. Stimpson and the really 
practical men. If the back-room boys 
at Transport House and regional organ- 
isers and some of the agents disagree with 
us (and I have heard ficm a number of 
sources that they disapprove) let them 
descend to doorstep level and see how it 
all really works. 


Let them arrange courses of instruction 
with professional jugglers to show us how 
to use the bundles of cards and let them 
take a quarter of our doorstep workers for 
special training as clerical, staff to cover 
the enormously increased volume of com- 
mittee room work involved. 

MALCOLM PASSINGHAM. 
Secretary, East Barnet L.P. 
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DOUBLE MEMBERSHIP FEE NOW 
by J. F. HILL 


I HAVE worked for the Party in 

different parts of the country, 
and I am aware of the profusion of 
ideas there is about how to build a 
better Labour Party, whether it be 
in the education or propaganda 
’ fields, or in the building of a great 
election machine that would ensure 
a Labour Government with an ade- 
quate majority. 


Free Literature 


Some people think that free literature 
should be given to the marginal constitu- 
encies; others that a sum of money should 
be made available to the constituency 
party to do the educational and propa- 
ganda work that is best suited to each 
locality; yet others say that the national 
organising staff should be _ enlarged, 
usually with the idea that an organiser 
should give special attention to a parti- 
cular locality. 


A good many people, including the 
National Union of Labour Organisers and 
Election Agents, hold the view that it is 
time a national agency service was estab- 
lished. This means that an agent should 
work in a constituency, or a group of 
constituencies, but be employed by the 
National Executive Committee and be 
directly responsible to it, his salary and 
expenses being its responsibility. 

One does not get very far in the exam- 
ination of these and similar ideas before 
hearing the cry ‘Where is the money to 
pay for all this to come from?’ I am 
not going to argue whether there should 
be a national agency service, or whether 
there should be special assistance given 
to particular areas. I shall try and show 
that the money required is available and 
needs only a little courage and straight 
thinking on our part to find it. 

I don’t propagate some fancy idea like 
a national football pool, nor am I pre- 
pared to wait until the peculiar gambling 
laws of this country have been modified 
to allow the Party to consider a national 
lottery. I believe the money is there for 
the taking. 


Yirst and foremost, it must be recog- 
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nised that the paltry 6s. per annum 
membership subscription is totally inade- 
quate for the job of financing a major 
political party. . 

One of the first things, therefore, is for 
the membership to face up to its respon- 
sibility to finance the movement, as well 
as work for it. A substantial increase in 
the membership subscription could be 
made without unduly embarrassing any- 
body, if special provisions were made for 
the aged and the permanently sick. 

I am sure it would be no great hardship 
if the present membership subscription 
was doubled. If the subscription was 1s. 
a month, it would have to be collected 
monthly and on twelve occasions each year 
there would be contact between the Party 
and its membership, whereas now in most 
constituencies, except those with a large 
membership, the policy is for the collector 
to.go once a quarter, and on occasion even 
this visit is not made. 

It would probably mean the appoint- 
ment of paid collectors. If it is right to 
pay people who give their full time to the 
movement, e.g. a Member of Parliament, 
or agent, it is not too outrageous to com- 
pensate those who do essential work in 
maintaining the finances of our Party. 
My own experience is that those who cry 
loudest that collecting should be done on 
a voluntary basis make little or no contri- 
bution in this matter. 

I hold that it is good business to get 
75 per cent of subscriptions that are col- 
lected professionally (that is, 25 per cent 
being paid over to the collector), than to 
have a potential 100 per cent of which, 
by inadequate collection, the Party 
receives anything from 12 per cent to 
about 60 per cent. 


Twelve Shillings 


Now let’s look at what could be done 
if the subscription were stepped up to 12s. 
It would not be too much to ask that the 
national affiliation fee should be increased 
from 6d. per member per year to 2s., leav- 
ing the Constituency Labour Party with 
ros. (or 7s. after the collector has been 
paid), which is still considerably more than 
the present membership subscription. 

It will be said that the membership just 
will not stand it. In the early days, the 


idual membership subscription was 
aised from is. to 4s. 4d. per annum. 
here was opposition then, but it was 
d. More recently the subscription was 
acreased to 6s. Again there was opposi- 
ion, but again it was paid, and the Party 
hhas grown from strength to strength. 
_ The vast majority who vote Labour do 
Sot join the Party as individual members, 
and of those who do, the vast majority take 
no part in its work, being content to pay 
heir subscriptions if called for. The plea 
am making is that this large membership 
should be prepared to finance the Party 
adequately instead of leaving it to those 
few members who, as well as giving so 
much of their leisure time, have to put 
their hands into their pockets far too often 
to find the necessary finance. 
_ With ios. per year (or 7s. as the case 
may be) in the coffers of the Constituency 
Labour Party, elections would cease to be 
such a burden, there would be money to 


To the 
@ EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 

' I note that in the last paragraph of 
your article in the January Labour 
Organiser, you state that the position of 
the ‘Y’ voters will remain the same, and 
that such voters will be entitled to vote 
at elections held after the following 
ist October. 

This means, therefore, that some ‘Y’ 
yoters will have a longer period than 
hitherto before they are entitled to vote. 
Persons who become 21 between t1oth 
October and 20th November (the previous 
qualifying date) would have been on the 
next register as full voters, but will now 
have to wait until 2nd October, which is 
nearly a complete year. 

It does appear that it would have been 
desirable for provision to have been made 
on this new Act that persons who become 
21 after roth October, and on or before, 
say, 15th May, should be entitled to vote 
at elections held after, say, the following 
ist September. 

The new provision loses a month, and to 
that degree lessens the effectiveness of 
this provision to meet the loss of the old 
half-yearly register, for although the 
qualifying date is now 41 days earlier, the 
date after which ‘Y’ voters can vote re- 
mains the same. 


i 


H. R. UNDERHILL 

Mr. Underhill is quite correct. Some 
of those who under the old timetable 
for the register would have been regis- 
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’ : . 
propagate our faith between elections, and 
the National Executive Committee, receiv- 
ing an affiliation fee of 2s. per member 
per annum, could take the responsibility 
for a national agency service, and give 
special assistance to marginal constitu- 
encies; and backward areas. 

If the individual members would face 
up to their financial obligations we would 
find a ready response from the -great 
Trade Union movement. I am quite sure 
that the Trade Union leaders would be 
prepared to use their influence inside 
their organisations for a larger affiliation 
fee, both nationally and locally, even to 
the point of having their rules amended 
to ensure a larger political levy. 

Very often it is said that the world needs 
a strong Labour Government, and the 
machinery to make it possible should 
not be restricted by the lack of necessary 
capital. 


THOSE ‘Y’ VOTERS 


tered as electors will now be registered 
as ‘Y’ voters and will not be eligible to 
vote until the October following the 
publication -of the register. 

The ‘Y’ voter came into being because 
under the 1948 Representation of the 
People Act provision was made for the 
publication of a spring and an autumn 
register and when, as an economy 
measure, the autumn register was drop- 
ped, arrangements were made for those 
who would have reached 21 years of age 
after the 21st November and on or be- 
fore the 16th of June, in the following 
year (and who consequently would have 
been included in the autumn register) 
‘to have their names included in the 
spring register, though they were not 
21 on the qualifying day for that 
register. 

These voters had a ‘Y’ placed next 
to their name to indicate that they 
were not eligible to vote until after 
1st October, the date when the autumn 
register used to be published. 

The change in the timetable for next 
year’s register and of subsequent years, 
will in fact concern those electors who 
would have become 21 year of age be- 
tween the roth October and the 20th 
November: . previously these electors 
would have been on the register which 
was published on the 15th March; 
not a very large number. 
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~ «SINGLE CARD 


7 HAVE known ‘impson for 

nearly 20 years. { respect his 
opinion. When I wrote my article 
arguing the case for the single can- 
vass card I deliberately refrained 
from mentioning the ‘Stym’ system 
to avoid personal issues and because, 
_of its kind, I think it is probably the 
best, and certainly the most 
ingenious. 


When [I learnt that the Editor had 
asked its originator to present the 
case for ‘pasted register’ systems as 
such, I was delighted, for I felt there 
was no one better qualified to do so. 
In the event I have been bitterly 
disappointed as I feel sure readers 
have. 


If Stimmie finds me ‘vague and 
irrational’ I find him completely un- 
reasonable. I am still trying to discover 
an argument, amongst all the irrelav- 
ances, in support of the basic system ne 
was asked to advocate. The simple fact 
is that all the trump cards are held by 
the single card system, 


Stimmie has adopted the usual tech- 
nique of belabouring his opponent to dis- 
guise the fact that he has no case. Indeed 
he gives the game away quite early. 
Permit me to quote: “limitation of re- 
sources and general constituency circum- 
stances. A fact which, in itself, makes 
the single card system impracticable and 
a blundering muddler.”’ Several hundred 
words later, through the verbal smoke- 
screen (when we have got on to the ‘Stym’ 
system, which was not under discussion 
anyhow) we find, “Finally, let me add that 
this (the ‘Stym’ system) is no substitute 
for the single card system, etc.” 


If the single card system is a muddler 
we should get rid of it. If the ‘Stym’, or 
any other pasted register system, is “no 
substitute for the single card” then it is 
obvious that the single card is superior 
and is admitted to be so by its critics. 
They can’t have it both ways. The fact 
is that any pasted register system is an 
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attempt to do a job of work that can only 
be done with maximum efficiency by thi 
single card and, since agents believe in 


maximum efficiency, the moral is obvious. 


Having said all that I'll try to deal 
objectively with the few points of critic- 
ism of the single card system that are 
worthy of comment. The advocates of 
the ‘pasted register’ appear to claim that 
there is come mysterious alchemy about 
their systems which compensates for per 
of workers and poor organisation and ad 
that with the single card you need more 
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workers to do the job. j 


What complete nonsense. A can- 
vass system has nothing to do with 
the number of workers needed for a 
particular job. If 10,000 electors in 
a ward have to be canvassed then X 
number of calls will have to be made 
to secure a 100 per cent return and 
Y calls for any percentage less than 
this. 

It won’t matter whether we use Pasted 
Registers, Stym systems, Single Cards, 
Household Cards, Transport House cards, 
NULO cards, or bits of brown paper. The 
purpose of a canvass system is to provide 
a means whereby the work can be done 
efficiently and information accurately re- 
corded. No one who has used both 
systems (and I have made it my business 
to gain practical experience of them all) 
will have any doubt in their minds as 
to which does the job most efficiently, and 
Stimmie himself admits that it is the 
single card that wins. 


' 


So let’s get rid of this nonsense 
about the single card needing more 
workers. You need a lot whatever 
system you use and it’s an Agent’s 
job to see they are available and that’s 
something that has nothing to do 
with the merits or demerits of any 
form of canvass system. 


It is suggested that the single card re- 
quires more workers to write up and pre- 
pare, than pasted register schemes. On 
the contrary. It’s a much simpler job 
than messing about with scissors, bits of 
paper and all the other paraphernalia, 
and can be ‘farmed out’ to the very many 
members who are prepared to write 
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velopes in their own homes, even if 
they will do nothing else. Careful plan- 
ning by an Agent will ensure ‘that 50,000 
er so cards are written up and returned 
within a few days with little effort on his 
part. This kind of thing— knowing 
‘where and how to get work done by party 
Members is the essential part of an 
‘Agent's job. 

, If the argument is that lack of 
workers makes it impossible to use 
the best, or most efficient system, then 
that is a criticism of the local party 
organisation and exposes a weakness 
_ that should be put right before any 
_ system is considered. 


” 


_ Stimmie says that the single card has 
no special virtues on polling day as 
opposed to pasted register schemes and 
‘that I am wrong to imply its use neces- 
‘sarily makes an efficient. organisation. 
‘Quite right. But that is not what I said. 
The fact is that the single card makes an 
efficient polling day organisation possible, 
whereas the pasted register system fails 
‘completely on polling day because it is 
inflexible and cannot be ‘broken down’ 
to the individual elector. 


Again, neither system produces 

_ workers, The knocking-up process 

_ will, however, be done more efficiently 

' with whatever workers one has, if the 

sirgle card is used. If there are NO 

_ workers neither system will function 

and the responsibility for this falls 
upon other shoulders. 


As for specialist training, surely it is 
a little illogical to argue that because I 
said the best results will be got out of 
the single card system if the workers 
understand it—the system stands con- 
demned. No one could use the ‘Stym’ 
system intelligently without understanding 
it or having it explained. 


The single card is capable of so many 
refinements to suit local needs and circum- 
stances and is so ADAPTABLE that 
careful instruction and training in its use 
makes high standards of effectiveness 
possible and is justified. Such training 
would be wasted on workers using the 
pasted register systems because they are 
inflexible and unadaptable. 
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In this spirited reply to W. J. 
Stimpson’s article of last 
month, Leslie Hilliard re- 
affirms his belief in the 
superiority of the single 


card system of canvassing. 


Whether the single card has Transport 
House blessing or not seems to me to be 
beside the point. The only thing that 
interests me as an organiser is efficiency 
in the methods I use. The fact that, on 
this occasion, both Transport House and 
I are in agreement and ‘on the side of the 
angels’ is purely coincidental and won’t I 
hope be held against me. I most certainly 
am not arguing the case for the single 
card for any reason other than that I 
believe in it. 


Finally, should it be true (and I 
don’t believe that it is) that all over the 
country local party organisations are 
so badiy equipped with workers, are 
so desperately short of even the hand- 
ful of people needed to operate an 
efficient election machine using ANY 
system, that attempts have been made 
to find ways and means of doing our 
work at less than roo per cent effici- 
ency, then we should be spending our 
time on this problem rather than 
inventing substitutes for what is 
organisationally desirable. 


The fact is that the single card system 
does ALL that the pasted register system 
does, AND MORE, AND DOES -IT 
BETTER. 


The mail that followed my original 
article indicates this fact is being realised 
and the day rapidly approaching when we 
shall end with the pasted register for good | 
and substitute the single card as a uni- 
form and universal canvass system. The 
only comment I need to add is—‘the 
sooner the better’ and, in future if we are 
to have, in the pages of the Organiser, 
discussion between agents on system and 
method, (and I think this is important) 
then for heaven’s sake let it be rational, 
non-personal, and objective. Readers can 
judge for themselves how far I have tried 
to meet these requirements. 


% SEE ALSO PAGE 27 
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: Beware Competitions! 


b caceasackebene TRY OTHER SCHEMES eccccececeoeceoe 


OR a considerable time many 
constituency Labour Parties 
have depended for financial stabili 
on the success of football and similar 
competitions. 


Some of the schemes have been 
on a modest scale or have been very 
effectively organised and have not 
been allowed to interfere with the 
basic work of the party; some have 
reached considerable dimensions 
through Supporters’ Clubs. 


Supply Lubricant 


The purpose of this article is not to 
condemn these schemes, but to suggest 
that it should be recognised that the 
extent of their value is limited. They 
help to supply the lubricant for the 
political machine. They do not inspire 
men and women to work for that machine. 
Over-concentration on this form of money- 
raising dwarfs other forms, which, while 
less spectacular, have the great value of 
calling for creative efforts. 


The test of sound organisation is to be 
found in a Constituency Labour Party 
balance sheet. This not only indicates the 
financial position, but reflects the type of 
organisation behind the f£ s. d. 


The most important item of income is 
that derived from individual and affiliated 
membership, for it indicates manpower- 
income from men and women~-who are 
prepared to contribute towards the crea- 
tion of a political machine in order that 
their political ideals may become reality. 
It is from this source that we can recruit 
individuals who are not only prepared to 


pay for their politics but to work for chem 
too. 


Individual membership not only pro- 
vides money, the wherewithal for lubri- 
cating the machine, but also the energy to 
make it function. 


If funds are almost solely raised by 
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methods which appeal to the ‘something 
for nothing’ spirit, which perhaps taints 
us all to a degree, at the expense of © 
method which results in manpower, energy 
and ideas, then the real political dynamic 
of a party suffers. - 

si 


Second Item 


The second item of party income 
which goes beyond monetary value is that 
derived from social activities which calls 
for individual creative and imaginative 
effort. 


A good party plans to use the resources 
of all its members and does not develop 
a top-heavy sense of values. All members 
of the party cannot shine, or even. be 
moderately successful, in political expres- 
sion, though they may be profound in 
political understanding. 


What about the power of expression in 
drama and in the art of making useful 
and attractive things? It was William 
Morris who taught us that those who can 
create beauty with clever fingers, and thus 
contribute to that which is best and worth- 
while, add as much to revolutionary 


thought as the most militant Marxist 
orator. 


Playwriters have done their share to- 
wards a social awakening, and there are 
many who find it easier to understand 
and accept a political challenge from a 
book or play than from a speech or a 
lecture. We have hundreds of men and 
women in the party who are gifted with 
dramatic talent and with clever creative 
fingers. A party’s social and money- 
raising activities should provide for the 
use of these gifts in no uncertain way. 


The Bazaar 


There is the bazaar which calls for long- 
term, careful planning in order to bring 
every unit of organisation into the scheme. 
The bazaar committee will not only nave 
to allocate the responsibility of stocking 
and staffing the many stalls, but also 
through its various sub-committees, can 


> the abilities of people who are abie to 


with entertainment, erection of stalls, 
scoration, and publicity. 


There are jobs to be done in the pre- 
ation of the bazaar which often attract 
ividuals who give little assistance in 

ie political work of the party. Further- 


re, members who have once been en-’ 


allied into such activity and have enjoyed 
comradeship while they have been work- 
ing often feel an urge to become politi 
cally active after a highly successful social 
event, 


" 


Gift Day 


_ A county constituency has much greater 


difficulty in organising a bazaar on a_ 


constituency scale than a borough. There 
are, however, a number of county con- 
stituencies which plan the most successful 
‘Gift Day’. This day is the culminating 
social event of a series of bazaars organ- 
ised on a Local Labour Party scale. The 
profits which are made at the local bazaars 
are shared on an agreed basis between the 
Constituency and Local Labour Parties. 


_ On the ‘Gift Day’ the members-attend 
a central function and a hard-working 
member of each local party presents to 
the Member of Parliament, the Candidate, 
or an official, a purse or a cheque which 
is the Local Labour Party’s quota to the 
Constituency Labour Party’s funds. Such 
functions have great value and, like the 
bazaar, develop among Local Labour 
Parties the spirit of accepting responsibil- 
ity for the maintenance of the constitu- 
ency organisation. 


An Arts and Crafts Exhibition or a 
Harvest Festival can produce a remark- 
able display of goods made or grown by 
both men and women members, Events 
of this kind do not call for the detaiied 
organisation essential in the preparation 
of a bazaar or ‘Gift Day’, but they do 
create a healthy competitive spirit be- 
tween individuals and can result in hand.- 
some profits to local party funds. 


Dramatic Society 


The cultural benefit from the activity 
of a dramatic society is probably greater 
than the financial, though a dramatic 
group which knows its job also can ve a 
financial asset to a constituency. 


There are many other social activities 
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which are good money-raisers and at the 
same time create useful and enjoyable 
activities, which bring a rich comradeship - 
into our work. 


Those who are old enough to remember 
the colourful days of the Independent 
Labour Party and the ‘Clarion’ movement 
will recall the pleasure which was brought 
into our political work by the cultural 
and creative social activities which were | 
intermingled with very serious politics. 
Indeed, it was this warm comradeship 
which was created by ‘doing things 
together’ which gave the early generations 
of socialists the courage to challenge the 
old order of society. 


We realise that heavy demands are 
made on constituency parties and sym- 
pathise with the need for quick financial 
returns which prompts the resort to icot- 
ball and other schemes. It is, however, 
in the real interest of our cause that we 
urge local parties to rely more upon other 
social activities which raise lively mem- 
bers as well as money. 


SARA E. BARKER 


The Paper 
that : 
Speaks Out \ 


Merely to nag at authority 
or blindly to echo it is 
senseless. But in these days 
of radio news “without com- 
ment” it is more than ever 
necessary to speak out on 
matters of publicimportance. 
The DAILY HERALD pre- 
sents the facts and then 
speaks out plainly. ‘This is 
part of its contribution to a 
healthy public opinion on 
events affecting the welfare 
of the people and the nation. 


RELY ON LABOUR'S 


DAILY HERALD 
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NATIONAL EXECUTIVE APPROVE 


NEW CANDIDATES AND AGENTS 


Agents 


[THE following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the National 
Executive Committee: 


MR. TOM ANDERSON—as Secretary- 
Agent for Jarrow. Mr. Anderson has 
been a member of the Party for 24 years 
and has been a full-time agent for Bishop 
Auckland for the past five years. He is 53. 


MR. GRAEME M,. LEWIS—as Secretary- 
Agent for Stockton-on-Tees. Mr. Lewis, 
aged 28, has held many offices at local 
party level. For the past two years he 
has been full-time agent for Uxbridge. 


MR. PETER MOYES—as Secretary- 
Agent for Rutland and Stamford. Mr. 
Moyes was formerly a radio and tele- 
vision service engineer, He has been a 
Trainee-Agent in North Somerset for the 
past year. He is 23. 


MR. E. NORMAN KNOWD-—as Secre- 
tary-Agent for North Kensington. Mr. 
Knowd, aged 41, has been a full-time agent 
for seven years, serving at Heston & Isle- 
worth and Stepney. 


MISS DOREEN M. SMITH—as Secre- 
tary-Agent for Wellingborough. Miss 
Smith has been a Party officer for four 
years. She is 27, and relinquishes her 
job as secretary to the Manager of the 
Newport Pagnell Co-operative Society 
Ltd., to take up her new appointment. 

MR. FRANCIS A. BOYD—as Secretary- 
Agent for Weston-super-Mare. Mr. Boyd 
has been a Party officer at Oxford for two 
years. As a Labour Candidate in the 
Local Government election (1952), Mr. 
Boyd conducted his own campaign in an 
area of 7,000 electors. 


MR. TREVOR W. COCKBILL — as 
Secretary-Agent for Devizes. Mr. Cockbill, 
previously a railway clerk, has been a 
Trainee-Agent at Devizes for the past 
year. Mr. Cockbill is 24, 

MR. WILFRED FRANCIS — as Secre- 
tary-Agent for Brighouse & Spenborough, 
Mr. Francis has been full-time agent for 
Spelthorne for four and a half years. He 
is 47. 

MISS IVY SAMPSON — as Secretary- 
Agent for York. Miss Sampson has been 
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Agent for East Flintshire. 
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a Party officer for 21 years. She has be en 
a full-time agent for four years, serving 
at Central Leeds, Shipley and Barkstag 
Ash, 


MR. R. T. ROBERTS — as Secretary- 
Mr. Roberts | 
has been full-time agent for Merioneth 
for five years. He is 43. ; ; 


MR. EDWIN PLASTOW-—as Secretary- 
Agent for Newport. Mr. Plastow, Founder 
and Editor of the Leyland News, has been 
a full-time agent for Bury and Radcliffe 
for four years. He was a sergeant/ 
instructor in the Army, dealing with re- 
patriation of prisoners of war. 
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Candidates 


(THE following were endorsed as 
prospective Parliamentary Candi- 

dates at the January meeting of the 

National Executive Committee: 


Bedford . .. Mr. H. J. Aldridge 
Penrith and the 
Border’-_.6.. <.. (MEPs 
McDonald 
Bournemouth 

West Mr. H. Brinton 
Canterbury ... Mr. K. Jones 
Liverpool- Garston Mr. T. E. Nixon 
Ealing South Mr. D. G. Allen 
Harrow East ... Mr. M. Rees 
Sutton Coldfield Mr. C. B. B. 

Norwood 
Birmingham— 

Hall Green Mr. W.J.S. Pringle 
Birmingham— 

Handsworth Mr. H. G. Lidgey 
Westmorland Mr. I. R. Million 
Harrogate Mr. E. Kavanagh 
Ripon os eee AVIn. Ea erierley, 
North Angus & 

Mearns Mr C. Buick 

> 
Withdrawal of Candidatures 
Cheadle Mrs, M. Ferguson 
Northwich Mr. F. Mullings 
St. Ives Mr. J. Keast 


Bury & Radcliffe Mr. J. Murray 
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‘Holland-with- 


Boston ... ... Miss J. Walters 
_ Berwick-on-Tweed Mr. E. Willis 
_ Wimbledon Mr. C. Ford 


_ East Grinstead ... 


E Mr. D. Kingsley 
4 Middlesbrough 


West Mr. D. Dunwoodie 
_ Caithness & 

__ Sutherland ... Mr. J. Hatch 

_ Kinross & West 

Perthshire .. Mr. J. I. Wilson 
4 


__AN APPEAL 


Dear Editor, 


As you are aware, the Trade Union and 
Labour Movement suffered a _ grievous 
blow by the death of Ralph Miller. 

When he came to Liverpool from 
Sunderland to take up his duties, as full- 
time secretary, one of the immediate 
difficulties was the Housing problem. To 
solve this he had to buy a house, and 
raise a mortgage to pay for it. 

His widow has a balance of about {£700 
still remaining of this mortgage to clear. 
The Liverpool Trades Council and Labour 
Party consider a most fitting tribute to 
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his memory is to raise a fund to clear this 


amount. Donations, large or small, will 
be welcomed; and we hope the response 
will be in keeping with the most generous 
feelings of the Labour Movement. 


JOHN HAMILTON, 
Acting Secretary and Treasurer, 

46 Manchester Street, 
Liverpool 1. 


Not Maldon 


Miss Joyce Calthorpe, whose name 
appeared in the list of Diploma Students 
of the Labour Party Study Course in 
Organisation and Electioneering, which 
we published last month, does not belong 
to the Maldon Constituency Labour Party 
as we stated, but to the Colchester Con- 
stituency Labour Party. Though her 
postal address is Maldon she resides in the 
Colchester constituency. 


ENVELOPES 


9” x 4” end flap Buff Manilla. 


Ungummed. 


Printed Black on Face. 
13/6 per 1000 
in 50,000 lots 


inclusive of PRINTING, TAX and CARRIAGE 
OTHER QUANTITIES PRO RATA 


All types and sizes of envelopes supplied 


Samples on request to 
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ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS 


PAULTON, 


nr. BRISTOL 


Tel. Midsomer Norton 96 


When sending enquiries please quote L.O.| 


Tory Election Hooliganism Per 


[* was not uncommon some years 
“ago to read in the newspapers 

lurid accounts of ‘Socialist Hooligan- 
ism’ at election meetings. 


That was all part of Churchill’s 
campaign about Labour being unfit 
to govern, and it cut no ice. 


Recent elections have been conducted 
with the greatest decorum, when com- 
pared with contests in the days before the 
Labour Party emerged to challenge the 
Liberals and Tories. 


The following is an account of election- 
eering in Blackburn taken from The 
Times on the 25th March, 1853: 


“The polling took place yesterday. The 
town had been in a riotous and exceed- 
ingly tumultuous state during the whole 
night, and, though Blackburn does not 
lack native ruffianism, large parties of 
navvies, colliers, and other persons willing 
to fight for 5s. a day and their rations, 
were brought in from neighbouring places 
upon the plea of being necessary to pro- 
tect the voters. 


“A numerous party had been brought in 
from Preston on Wednesday, composed of 
the very worst characters; and other 
bodies were summoned from Accrington, 
Darwen, Church, and Clitheroe. It was 
feared that these fellows would attempt 
to carry off voters. during the night, and 
there appears that there was good ground 
for this fear. 


“A woman stated at the police-oflice 
yesterday morning that her husband, 
Duncan Milner, a tinman, residing in 
Darwen-street, had been carried off. It 
appeared that he had pledged to vote for 
Mr. Montague Fielden, the Liberal candi- 
date, and she stated that a party of Mr. 
Hornby’s friends (Conservatives) broke 
into their house during Wednesday night, 
and after a struggle, in which her hus- 
band’s head was severely cut, he was 
carried away. She exhibited a handker- 
chief, stained with his blood, and was in 
great distress. Christopher Duxbery and 
other voters were also reported to have 
been carried off. 

“Yesterday morning the scenes of 
violence and 1ioting which had ‘made the 
night hideous’ were renewed with yet 
greater violence. An attempt was made 
by a mob occupying Whalley Banks- 


bridge, a bridge over the river Blackwa 
at the bottom of King-street, to cut off 
numerous electors residing in Whai 
Banks from the polling-booths. This p 
voked a savage collision, and a zrea 
number of men, badly beaten and bleed- 
ing, had to seek refuge during a fight of 
some duration in the neighbouring houses. 
“The Bridge Inn was attacked after the 
occupants of the bridge had been routed, 
and, this being a Conservative house, its 
windows were broken, and some of the 
property in the bar was destroyed. P| 
“About the same time in the morning 


‘riots also took place in front of the 
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Hornby Arms, the Pump-house, and other 
places of resort for the Liberal party. In 
one of these cases a coach conveying 
voters to poll for Mr. Fielden was stopped 
by a mob and the horses’ heads turned 
in another direction. The police were 
utterly inadequate to the emergencies of 
the occasion, and the magistrates at once 
sent for the military ... 

“After the Riot Act had been read, Mr. 
Fielden was declared elected by 631 votes 
against 574.” 


MORRISON’S BOOK 


‘(OVERNMENT and Parliament —A 

Survey from the Inside’ is the title 
chosen by Herbert Morrison for the book 
on which he has been working for two 
years, and which will be published in 
the Spring by Oxford University Press. 


It is a comprehensive study of the com- 
plex machinery of government in Britain 
today. Divided into three main sections— 
The Cabinet and Ministers, Parliament 
and Administration—the book analyses 
and explains the working of the Cabinet 
and Cabinet Committees, the roles of 
Ministers and Parliament and the func. 
tioning of the administrative machine. 
It has some interesting and provocative 
things to say about the monarchy as part 
of Parliamentary democracy, the House 
of Lords, socialisation of industry, 
economic planning and controls, and the 
relations between Ministers and_ civil 
servants, 


Mr. Morrison wrote the book in the 
course of week-end visits to Nuffielc 
College, Oxford. 


Around the Regions 


_ SPECIALISTS IN BY-ELECTION 


Due the latter part of 1953 the 
4 organisation in London was heavily 
engaged in the two by-elections which 
took place in the Region—Holborn and 
St. Pancras South and Paddington North. 
Although what happened in these by- 
elections is now history, there were some 
interesting aspects which are worth 
recalling. 

_ To me, one of the outstanding features 
of the campaigns was the setting-up in the 
Holborn election of what we called a 
‘Specialist Department’. This was devised 
because of the special difficulties obtain- 
ing in the area, namely, the numerous 
hospitals of varying sizes and types with 
Many residential staff; the substantial 
body of student electors at the university 
and the groups of foreign voters. 


To deal with these factors we brought 

in people with special interests and con- 
tacts with the groups. 
_ The largest racial group in the area 
was the Greek-speaking Cypriots, and 
these were specially catered for, having an 
election address printed in Greek and a 
Meeting addressed in Greek. 


A feature of both campaigns was the 
‘Removals Department’. Removals have 
always been given some attention, of 
course, but in these two elections very 
great emphasis was put on this work be- 
cause of the year-old registers being 
worked on. The workers in the ‘Removals 
Department’ started early in the cam- 
paigns so as to get the best from the 
postal vote but it was a considerable dis- 
appointment to us that relatively few of 
our supporters who were entitled to a 
postal vote for removal troubled to sign 
and post the official R-P.F. cards with 
which we supplied them. 

It is quite clear to us that, even with 
considerable effort on our part, the postal 
yote works to our disadvantage. 


In view of an argument about an old 
question now current in the Labour 
Organiser it may interest readers to know 
that the individual card method of can- 
yvassing was employed in both by-elections. 
This method was freely chosen by the 
agents who took part in the Holborn cam- 
paign and it is the standard practise in 
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Paddington North. 
in both cases. 


In the Holborn election there was no 
shortage of evening workers but we could 
have used many more very effectively 
during the day. Because of their occu- 
pations many people living in Central 
London are only at home when others are 
at work. Some houses were called at 
seven or eight times during the campaign 
and the same thing happened on polling 
day itself. 


The Paddington election was rather 
difficult in that it came so soon after the 
Holborn election that it was not easy to 
get the same enthusiasm. However, a very 
good campaign was laid on by Vic Car- 
penter, the constituency agent, and a 
result, satisfactory in the circumstances, 
was secured. 


But two marginal by-elections together 
is a bit much and the Regional Staff was 
worked out when the Christmas holiday 
came along! 

London 


It worked very well 


J. W. RAISIN 


Country Campaign 


Princes and Lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.’’ 


T was destroyed considerably in the 
time of Goldsmith. it has been des- 

troyed partly now and again since that 
time under successive ‘Tory regimes. And 
thousands are leaving the land now, at a 
time when we need more produce from 
our own soil than ever before. 

This is the cardinal theme of the cam- 
paign which has been launched in Central 
Norfolk and which looks like producing 
good results, 

It started with an excellent article by an 
organiser of the National. Union of Agri- 
cultural Workers in the local press, in 
which he showed up the stupid and 
dangerous policy of the Tory Government, 
not only for farmers and farmworkers, 
but for the country as a whole. 

The next step was a distribution of Let’s 
Have The Truth, through forty - four 


pr’ 


ee which constituted admirable ‘pl 


a lot of money, but it was well worth 


_ doing, especially at this time when many 


farmers, as well as thousands of farm 
workers, are acutely dissatisfied with the 
Tory Government’s foolhardy and chaotic 
_actions. 


Besides this, 3,000 leaflets dealing with 
food prices were circulated among the 
electorate in the fringe area of Norwich, 
and, with an eye on the importance of the 
postal vote, 9,000 postal vote leaflets were 
distributed as well. 


All this good work will be followed by 
a series of public meetings on Labour’s 
Policy for Agriculture, to be addressed by 
the Prospective Parliamentary Candidate 
and other speakers. 


This is the way to win organised support 
for Labour and we congratulate Central 
Norfolk on doing such a fine job. 


Eastern W. T. YOUNG 


Political Diary 


AY, 7HERE did I see the advertising 

slogan—‘you can’t be optimistic with 
a misty optic’?—I don’t know, but it struck 
me as being not only catchy, but quite 
sound. What contributes to the optimistic 
nature of a human being?—I don’t know. 
I do know, however, that there are opti- 
mists and there are pessimists, and that 
very often, the pessimist uses his deficient 
nature as an excuse for being gloomy and 
doing very little. 

Well, in the coming months, there will 
be no room for pessimistic gloom and in- 
activity. The immediate task is to clear 
the deck for action and get a clear vision 
of what Ties ahead. 


This is more than ever necessary in our 
marginal constituencies, but there must 
be a plan, a long-term plan, a plan for the 
complete year of 1954, and it should in- 
clude a target of political coverage neces- 
sary to win the constituency. 


With these points in mind, we have just 
held a consultation with our agents in 
marginal constituencies. The keynote of 
the consultation was to centralise planning 


pa- 
ganda for this kind of campaign. It cost 


interesting ideas. _ 
stituency office, there 
diary, which can be made } 
or paper, in size about 4 ft. pes: oe 
which every date for the vig 195: 

listed. : a mi 

We refer to this as the litical dia 
It will be invaluable in offering a vist 
aid to the E.C. members and G.C. de 
gates, and to others who are inter 
The first entries on the diary will be 
routine administrative bookings, 
meetings of General and Executive Co: : 
mittees, County Federations, etc. Afte: 
this, we should fill in for the most suitat € 
times of the year, meetings and demon- 
strations to be addressed by the Candidate | 
and National speakers. 

That will call for an estimate as to how fe 
many meetings are considered adequate to 
give a reasonable coverage, and in putting 
meetings in the diary, we should have 
regard not only to the main centres of. 
population, but also to the smaller villages, 
where it is vitally important that Labour’ 
point of view 1s put over. r 

When a National Speaker is coming into 
a constituency, there is no reason at all 
why he should not do one meeting in : 
small village, and a second meeting, the 
same evening in a main centre of 
population, ; 

In addition to mecknen there will he 
some open-air events. The selection of 
periods during the year for a_thorough 
distribution of literature, when a concen- 
trated canvass should be organised for the 
purpose of marking up the register, and 
provision should be made for at least one 
Trade Union conference. These activities 
should be fitted in so as not to clash with 
routine engagements. 

There is much more information which 
will be needed in the diary. For instance, 
at least twice a year, the Officers of Local 

Labour Parties should be called ba hae 
for consultation. 

The above suggestions are quite elel 
mentary, but it is surprising how few 
parties plan their political work at the 
beginning of the year. Many of the 
grumbles about failure to obtain national 


- 


most of our parties are spending 


or additional political activity, and if the 
tine, administrative work cannot be cut, 


‘We are now in the course of visiting our 
marginal constituencies, and putting over 
the above suggestions, for if we are to 


win our marginal seats, from now on there 


must be concentration with a view to con- 
erting several thousand voters to our 


itical work necessary, and this means 
planning. 
South-Western 


a 


_ Arthur Greenwood. 


Most members of the party will be 
3 aware of the 1931 General Election, 
Which reduced the Parliamentary Labour 
Party from 287 to 46 members. Not all, 
however, will remember the first by-elec- 
tion at which Labour regained a seat after 
the debacle. 

a The circumstances of that great occasion 
were brought vividly to mind at the dinner 
organised by the Wakefield Constituency 
Labour Party in honour of The Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Greenwood, M.P., on his comple- 
tion of 21 consecutive years as their 
ember: : 

His was the famous by-election victory 
which did more than any other single 
ent to revitalise the party. _ 

- That election was-also unique in that 
the majority was considerably less than 
the total number of ‘removals’ which were 
traced and brought to vote. 

~ Mr. Morgan Phillips was the principal 
visiting guest and his presence brought 
up-to-date the succeeding phases through 
which the Labour Party has passed. Let 
us recap a little. 

_ Keir Hardie, Bruce and Katharine 
Glasier, Bob Smillie, and many others are 
rightly known to us all as the pioneers. 


urely domestic routine, administrative 

- Surely the time has come when 
can be cut, in order to make room — i 
George Shepherd, Herbert Morrison, 


ely more of it can be referred to the 
ile > on x 


int of view, but before we start con-~ 
mtrating, we have got to estimate the- 


By Vi BEES. . 


and Henderson, — 


soon, | pesca Bey ate Sst * 
To‘ them fell the task of translating 
theory and principle into policy; of doing _ 
research essential for the development of — 
effective policy and of reorganising the — 
party to make it capable of capturing 
power with the support of an intelligent 
electorate, This was of equal importance | 
to policy making. Reeder vere 2 
Perhaps the greatest tribute which can 


ever be paid to their work lies in the fact 


that the 1945 policy Let us Face the Future 
was basically the expression of the inten- 
sive research work of those inter-war years, __ 
when Arthur Greenwood was Secretary to 
the Research Department at Transport 
House and when the Model Rules, which 
were drafted in the same period, became 
the basis of our party organisation, 

To them, we owe so much and it was fit- 
ting that Morgan Phillips. who personifies 
the present phase of party history, should 
be present at the great occasion of Arthur 
Greenwood’s coming of age as the Member z 
for Wakefield. ie, 

May Arthur’and Mrs. Greenwood be 
spared many years to enjoy the TV set. 
which was presented to them as a small 
token of the love and affection which-their 
colleagues in Wakefield have for them. 


North-Eastern J.T. ANSON * 


“Old Earwig” . 


“TES the living what matter,” interrupted 
Peter, the grave-digger. “Old Earwig, 
who you and Stan Nattrass have been talk- 
ing about, ain’t the only ruddy hero we’ve 
had around these parts. Take Dick Kearn 
now, the Labour chap, who lives near the 
‘Half Moon’ over’ at Charlwood ... ” 


The target had been Berlin. A 
Wellington came out of the dawn sky 
to crash on a southern England air- 
field. Dick Kearn rushed to the 
plane and with frantic effort tried to 


$00) 

drag. the: unconscious pilot from the 
blazing wreckage. 
As Dick pees in an agony of RS 
and sweat, another Wellington, tail 
shot away, its crew all dead or dying, 
came over the airfield and crashed, 

full ‘square, on the blazing plane’ 
below. — 


‘They say it started on All Fool’s Day 


in 1951. Alf Chambers, Ern Parker and 
“Charlie McAllister sat around the fireside 
with schoolmaster Jim Pickering.’ You 
know how chaps talk— / 

Charlwood wants waking up ! 
~ Too many over-flowing eee ots 

. about time we formed a Labour 
Patty: 

So Alf: and’ rn, 
resolved that the Charlwood Labour Party 
is herewith constituted. Membership—4; 
Treasurer: Jim Pickering; balance in 
hand—nil. 

“We had better see Dick Kearn, he’s sure 
to want to join,” prophesied Alf Chambers. 

They say it started on All Fool’s.Day 
in 1951, but a thousand years of village 
history have contributed to the sturdy 

_ character of Charlwaod in the County of 
Surrey. 

Earwig, or Wicga, if vou want his name 
in the old-fashioned style, lived in tough 
times, He and his mates brought the iron 
ore of Chariwood to the earth’s surface to 
manufacture tools and weapons. They 
were the ‘free necked men’. ‘They would 
never bend to a lord. 

One day Eatrwig said to his friend 
Edolphs; 

Charlwood wants waking up ! What 
about compensation for industrial 
injuries 2 What happens to the kids 
if we get bumped off ?. . . about time 
os iron workers got together ! 

-'Earwig, Edolphs, and Sloughter called 
a meeting. at Pockmires. They placed a 
value on the head of every worker in 
Charlwood. So it was that two hundred 
shillings was paid by the iron-working 
community of Charlwood to the depend- 
ants of those killed or injured in industry, 
or murdered in defence of the village. 

The almighty dollar had “not been 
thought of, the ‘/’? had not yet been de- 
valued. ‘Two hundred shillings was a 
mint of money in A.D. 951. 

Came May Day 1952. History was again 
made in Charlwood. There was a casual 
vacancy on the Rural Council. 

Charlwood wants waking up. Let's 
put up a Labour candidate, and let us 
tell the ‘other side’ that Charlwood 


Charlie and Jim and likewise was the Minister. 


“Bair enough,” replied 

politics came to Charlwood pene: 

Results) : 
(Tory Ne Baas «aed “ 


W. Sharpe 
Je Picketing ee fe 
Tory majority  ...... 
“Charlwood is waking up,” cried 
Labour folk, and in the words of © 
Nattrass, they proceeded “to make a at 
about cess pits.’ 
Soon the Tory Minister of Local 
ment and Housing was hearing about 
cess pits of Charlwood. The Mi ister 
ordered an Engquiry.~- Charlwood was 
impressed by this Labour Party aia: 


Now Charlwood is waking up and main 
drainage is coming to the village. 

Dick Kearns is a living proof of the 
marvels of modern surgery. Five | 
week he travels to London to follow a 
trade as an electrician. Twice a week he 
continues to attend hospital for war 
injuries treatment. He moyes around 
with great physical difficulty and sits in a 
rather special steel chair. 

Dick Kearn was sad as we sat round 
his kitchen fire. Joey, his ferret, was dead. 
“He was a dear little chap,” remarked 
Dick. 

“Ah!” said schooimaster Pickering, 
“you were always a wizard with the ‘little 
creatures’, if you know what I mean?” ~ 

Who is the most active canvasser’ for 
Labour in Charlwood? Dick Kearn of 
course! Dick finds time to serve on the 
Constituency General Committee, and to 
be a member ship collector. 

“Yes, Dick is the life and soul of the 
Party,” agreed Jim Pickering, 

*. . and the fact is,” said Peter, as he 
downed his third pint o’ bitter, “There 
ain’t no future in grave digging. I’m 
starting a new job—on the drainage over 
at Charlwood.” 


Southern 


. os 


PF, SHEPHERD 


A pamphlet giving full de- 
tails of postal and proxy 
voting. A leaflet designed 
for distribution. 


POSTAL 
VOTING 


THE POSTAL VOTE (!2-page pamphlet) 


One copy 4d. 12 copies 1/8; 50 copies 5/- 
POSTAL VOTING (2-page leaflet) 


10/- per 1000 copies Both post free 
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